Parnell
Mr. John Dillon, sailed for America to collect money for food
and clothing for their hungry countrymen.
This was a momentous journey for him* He was now
about to face the Fenians in America. The notorious Clan-
na-Gael, whose members included men not squeamish
about hilling, had not taken kindly to " the new departure/'
and was suspicious of Parnell himself. There were fore-
bodings among his supporters at Westminster. One said,
" If he can hold his ground with the Clan-na-Gael, and after-
wards hold it in the House of Commons, he will win Home
Rule/* But the speaker did not dare to hope that he would.
The missionaries arrived in New York early in 1880, and
immediately attacked the stronghold of the Clan-na-Gael.
Mr. Asquith, who was one of Parnell's counsel during the
Special Commission which enquired into the charges made
against him by The Times^ declared, according to Mr. T* P.
O'Connor, that Parnell was as great a statesman as Bismarck,
because of the skill with which he had passed through this
struggle with the Clan-na-Gael and the Fenians in America*
He had to reconcile the extremes of faith in America with the
practice of constitutional politics at Westminster. He had to
induce men who believed in the violent overthrow of the
English Government in Ireland to subscribe money for the
succour of the starving (which was easy enough), and the
maintenance of an orderly and lawful agitation for self-
government. Such a task might have daunted the most
heroic mind, but it did not daunt Parnell. He knew what he
wanted, and although there were some in America who
offered a stiff resistance to his campaign, he succeeded in
getting it. He did not talk much, but he listened a lot.
When he met the leaders of the Clan-na-Gael, he allowed them
to tell him at great length just what they thought and felt
about the whole situation. He rarely told them what he
thought. All he asked was that they should give his method
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